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any save the official known as the Biratada. If he fell off his
horse all persons riding in his company had to fall off also.
The mat on which he sat was regarded as charged with divine
dynamism, and no one could touch it except for the purpose
of swearing an oath. The chief was not supposed to require
the ordinary nourishment of mortals, and he therefore ate his
food in private, attended only by the Biratada. While the
chief was eating or drinking the attendant official sat with
head averted, and the chief signified the conclusion of the
meal by uttering a cough. The official then smoothed the
ground in front of the chief in order, it is said, to cover up any
of the sacred food that may have dropped on the ground,
The chiefs meals were cooked by an old woman past the age
of menstruation. The morning meal consisted of beer taken
at sunrise. The evening meal of porridge and stew was eaten
at sunset, and it is said that if the cook had failed to prepare
the meal before sunset the meal would not be eaten. . . . The
Kilba chief was not permitted to eat from a decorated cala-
bash ; and the remnants of the food were either eaten up by
the attendant official (in his capacity of priest in attendance on
the god) or else were given to the chief's dogs. If any other
were to eat the remnants of the chiefs meal he would go mad
and die. If the chief had to be absent from Hong he was
surrounded by grass matting when he wished to eat and drink.
No one might go near the chiefs lavatory, and if a new lava-
tory were required it had to be prepared by a particular family
to whom this special duty was delegated. Such were the
ancient rules of Kilba chieftainship, but few of them are
observed at the present time. They are the rules still observed
by the kings of the Jukun." l
Among the I bo of Southern Nigeria the king (Ezenri) is
not the only person who is subject to many taboos. The
same is true of a certain priestly official, who bears the title of
Ezana, or priest of the ground. (In the Ibo language ana
means ground or earth.) When any law is abrogated or
violated the priest of the ground has to offer a sacrifice. There
is usually a priest of the ground in each quarter as well as for
a whole town. It is for him to decide where the farms are to
be made, and he chooses his own farm, which is worked for
* C. K. Meek, op. tit. i. 185 sg.